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A MILITANT INDIAN CREED. 
aes By Lajpat Rai. Longmans. 5s. 
ne 


EXT to the rapid growth of Christianity—which 
had nearly 4,000,000 adherents at the 1911 
census—the most significant feature of religious 
awakening in India in this century has been the spread 
of the Arya Samaj. The commonplace that great issues 
spring from small beginnings is well shown in this re- 
forming Hindu cult. In the year of Queen Victoria’s 
coronation a Brahman lad of 14 in the remote Kathia- 
war town of Tankara, Morvi State, was one night 
observing a 36-hours’ fast in the temple of Shiva in 
company with his father and other worshippers. While 
they one by one involuntarily fell asleep, the boy by 
great effort of will kept the vigil. A mouse crept out 
of its hole, and not only ate the sacred food offered to 
Shiva but also ran up and down the image of the god. 
The boy’s disillusionment was complete; the train of 
thought awakened in his questioning mind could not 
be stilled by the explanations or anger of his father. 
He definitely broke with image worship, and, when 
arrangements were being made by his parents for his 
marriage a few years later, he fled from home. Wander- 
ing all over India as a religious ascetic, he was 
initiated after years of probation into the highest order 
of Sannyasis. 

Such, in outline, were the external circumstances of 
the spiritual evolution of Swami Dayananda Saraswati, 
who ultimately emerged into publicity as a Hindu 
reformer, and in April, 1875, founded in Bombay the 
Arya Samaj. This deistic creed is strangely based on 
the four ancient Hindu Vedas, which the Swami pro- 
claimed to be not only absolutely free from error, but 
the supreme and independent authority in all things. 
He explained away the polytheism of the Vedas by 
denying its existence. The many divine names occur- 
ring in them he held to be epithets of the one true 
God. The Vedas, according to this teaching, have 
nothing temporary or local in them ; while any scientific 
theory which is thought to be of modern origin may 
be proved to be set forth in these collections of ancient 
hymns. Mr. Lajpat Rai, possessing a Western educa- 
tion to which the Swami was a Stranger, is hard put to 
it to uphold with thoroughness these extravagant 
claims. In order to support them he has to conjure 
up an unhistorical golden age in which “‘ the ancient 
Indian mind ”’ reached depths and heights in matters 
of religion and philosophy not yet won by the Western 
mind. He cannot deny that in the realm of physical 
science the European races are far in advance of the 
ancient Indians, but he claims that ‘‘ most of the funda- 
mental truths on which the super-structure of European 
science is raised were known to the Indians ’’. Though 
he does not make the express confession, there are 
indications that he regards the doctrine of Vedic 
inerrancy as bound to undergo modification—when it 
has accomplished its purpose. The Swami’s object in 
making these claims, he says, ‘‘ was not to give the 
Hindu matter and occasion for boasting, but to lift him 
from the slough of despondency into which he had 
fallen, and to give him leverage for the removal of the 
great burden that lay on his mind’’. This talk of 
ulterior purpose is an unintentional confirmation of the 
belief, stoutly alleged to have been confirmed by the 
Swami in private conversation, that his claims for the 
Vedas were not matters of conviction but of diplo- 
macy, and that he chose this particular superstition 
because nothing else would be accepted by the Hindus. 

But the infallibility of the Vedas—as interpreted by 
the Swami—and the retention of the doctrines of trans- 
migration of souls and karma, did not render the 
reformed faith acceptable to many Hindus in the life- 
time of Dayananda, and now, a generation after his 
death, it still meets with very slight response in the 
provinces where modern higher education has gone _ 


farthest. It is almost entirely confined to the more 
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backward North, the Punjab, and the western divisions 
of the United Provinces. In the last censual decen- 
nium its numbers grew from 92,000 to close upon a 
quarter of a million. It is no mere coincidence that 
this rapid increase coincides with the development of 
Indian Nationalist sentiment. The Samaj has met the 
feeling of many educated young men in Northern India 
whose faith in Hinduism has been undermined by 
Western culture, but who are predisposed against any 
foreign religious influence. It has more recently made 
its appeal to the masses, as offering a large though 
not complete measure of emancipation from the 
Brahmanic caste system. Mr. Sidney Webb, in his 
complaisant preface, describes the Samaj as a potent 
spiritual ferment in Northern India, combining a 
‘* Protestant ’’ reformation of Hinduism with a Puritan 
simplification of life and a ‘‘ Roundhead ”’ insistence 
on the development of an Indian intellectual life and 
thought. 

The author, who is frankly polemical, devotes a 
chapter of his explanation and defence of the move- 
ment to denial of the frequent charge that it is anti- 
British, and quotes with approval the tepid statement 
of one of its periodicals that the Samaijists ‘‘ accept the 
fact of the British Government and believe that, under 
the circumstances, it is the best kind of Government 
that India can have’’. In this connection he has a 
good deal to say about himself, inasmuch as on the 
outbreak of seditious disturbances in the Punjab in 


1907 he was arrested and deported under a Regulation | 
_ has sharply divided the Arya community for nearly a 
_ quarter of a century; and his quotations of authorities 


of 1818 ‘‘ without trial and without charge, and without 
intention to try or to charge ’’, to use the description 


in Parliament of Lord Morley, who, as Secretary for. | 
_ presents the case for the Arya Samaj from within more 
| fully and ably than any previous writer in English. 


India, to the amazement and grief of one wing of his 
party, was largely responsible for this vigorous action. 
Readers must judge for themselves between Mr. 
Lajpat Rai’s ingenious arguments and the charges 
formulated against the Samaj by Sir Valentine Chirol 
in his ‘‘ Indian Unrest’, published at the beginning of 
igi1, and by the_anonymous though well-known author 
of ‘‘ Siri Ram, Revolutionist ’’, published in the follow- 
ing year. But it may be noted that Mr. Lajpat Rai 
does not disguise the predominance of his Nationalism 
over his religious faith. It is not too much to say 
that to him the latter is littke more than the instrument 
of the former. The various organisations of the move- 
ment are to be judged by the standard of ‘‘ our onward 
march to nationhood’’. The prosperity and future of 
the Arya Samaj depends—not, as the ‘‘ materialistic ’’ 
Western mind might suppose, on spreading the light 
of the Vedas throughout the world and bringing men 
to the true faith, but upon ‘‘ the reconciliation of 
Hinduism with that greater ism—Indian Nationalism— 
which alone can secure for India its rightful place in the 
comity of nations’. Thus the brooding, contemplative 
East so often pictured for us becomes aggressively 
materialistic, and the unpardonable sin is not that of 
rejecting any jot or tittle of the infallible word of God, 
but want of enthusiasm for the ideal of an India free 
from foreign tutelage. 
or even hinder, that consummation ’’, says Mr. Lajpat 
Rai as his final word, ‘‘ is a sin for which there can be 
no expiation ”’. 

That the movement is not only aggressively militant 
towards, other faiths, and aims at nothing less than to 


become the national religion of India, is clear from | 
Theoretically, its founder | 


these controversial pages. 
recognised that the doctrine of Vedic infallibility carried 


with it a world-wide mission, since it was the right of | 


every human being to know and join the society accept- 
ing its creed as the Word of God. But in practice the 
propaganda is exclusively Indian. Mr. Lajpat Rai’s 
talk of a world-wide mission contrasts oddly with his 
statement elsewhere that until the question of the atti- 
tude of the Samaj toward British rule came into pro- 
minence, it ‘‘ cared not for the foreigner, neither for 
his conversion nor for his opinion ’’. Until they found 
they ‘‘ ran the risk of being condemned unheard ’’, the 
Aryas ‘‘ were quite content to continue their work of 
reform among their own people, and had no desire to 
attract the notice of the outside world ’’. 


ism ’’, 
| its existence and of its usefulness ’’. 


‘* Anything that may prevent, | 


While eager to receive converts from Islam or Chris- 
tianity, the primary aim of the movement, as inter- 
preted in this book, is to absorb the vast Indo-Aryan 
mass, which constitutes close upon three-fourths of the 
entire Indian population. Mr. Lajpat Rai assures 
orthodox doubters that, whatever may have been the 
case in the past, the movement ‘‘ does not aim at any 
future outside and beyond the pale of Hinduism’’. He 
would have Hinduism adopting the whole of the teach- 
ings of the Samaj, or at least its spirit, as its own, 
‘‘thus obviating the necessity of a separate propa- 
ganda’’. As Hinduism is not a propagandist faith, 
the author ought to have explained the meaning of the 
latter remark. He is evidently troubled by an historical 
fact he does not mention. This is the extraordinary 
power of absorption of reform movements which the 
Brahmanic system has shown since the distant centu- 
ries when, overthrowing the dominant Buddhistic faith, 
it re-established its supremacy. He knows, too, how 
skilfully it has always adapted itself to changing con- 
ditions, suffering many infractions of ancient custom, 


| provided the more important restrictions are observed. 


He, therefore, tells his friends that rapprochement with 


| orthodox Brahmanism must not mean the lowering of 


the standards of reform. While he wishes the Samaj 
to exist for Hinduism first and foremost, he would 
deplore its ‘‘ being merged in Hinduism or in any other 
Independence he declares to be ‘‘ the charter of 


Mr. Lajpat Rai passes lightly over the schism which 


are skilfully extracted for purposes of advocacy. He 


But by way of corrective of his special pleading, the 
reader should turn to the dispassionate and scholarly 
account of the Samaj in Mr. J. N. Farquhar’s ‘‘ Modern 
Religious Movements in India ’’, which has been pub- 
lished almost simultaneously by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


THE ORIGIN OF ARTISTIC IMPULSE. 


“ Religion and Art: A Study in the Evolution of Sculp- 
ture, Painting and Architecture.” By Alessandro 
Della Seta. 200 Illustrations. Fisher Unwin. 21s. 
NLESS we misjudge him, a considerable part of 

Professor Della Seta’s book is directed towards 
proving that the artistic impulse in man, the craving 
to express aesthetic consciousness, never existed. He 
does not seem satisfied by concluding that utilitarian 
service was the first occasion for the manifestation of 
artistic impulse; he appears to wish us to believe that, 
because art first devoted itself to religious needs, there- 
fore it was not art in the sense that the earliest paleo- 
lithic artists had a passion for form, ‘‘an aesthetic 
exigency surprising in so low a state of civilisation ’’. 

Their drawings, he adds, ‘‘are now more correctly 

considered as a production of magic art’’. Again he 

says, ‘‘ Art absolutely profane in origin, art born to 
satisfy the aesthetic taste of the spectator, art which 
seeks for expressiveness rather than for the material 
utility of its products, even if this be a spiritual utility, 
is inconceivable in human history and has absolutely 
never existed ’’. 

It is rather difficult to follow Professor Della Seta’s 
argument. For if he denies the innate human craving 


| for aesthetic expressiveness and perfection, how does 


he propose to account for the advance of art? 
Obviously, if a machine-like utility had been the sole 
ambition of the cave draughtsmen they would have 
stopped short with whatever satisfied popular demand. 
As far as we can tell the palzolithic art known to us 
represents centuries of varying experience and achieve- 
ment. Its highest level was reached, according to 
reasonable computation, in the Magdalenian Period, 
to which belongs the famous Wild Boar of Altamira. 
The evidence of strata seems to prove that such mas- 
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tery of form, and, if we may say so, such gusto in 
the use of line were attained only after unknown years 
of cumulative endeavour. If Della Seta wishes to 
suggest that pure love of drawing is not conspicuous 
in this Boar, and in the Lorthet ‘‘ Reindeer and 
Salmon ’’, he is not qualified to write on matters of 
draughtsmanship. On the other hand, if, as we must 
assume, he here recognises the craftsman’s delight in 
technique, no matter how inferior that technique be 
in relation to later mastery, how does he account for 
it if in the same breath he denies the possibility of 
artistic impulse in man? And if he admits the inherent 
aesthetic craving of humanity, why these tears? 

In her preface to this book Mrs. Arthur Strong 
remarks that it is ‘‘a reaction from the once potent 
doctrine of Kunstwollen, which represents plastic form 
from its earliest beginnings as the result of an inherent 
impulse towards artistic creation, as though the cave- 
dwellers of Altamira had broken the tedium of long 
winter evenings by producing, out of their love of 
art, animal paintings 4 la Paul Potter’’. This cer- 
tainly suggests that Della Seta, not to mention Mrs. 
Strong, has little faith in an original inherent impulse 
towards artistic creation. But we are free to ask why 
it is legitimate to credit Paul .Potter- with such a 
temperament and not Peter Palzolith. Are we to 
postulate a sudden special creation of the artistic im- 
pulse, analogous to Adam’s abrupt appearance? For 
our part we are ready to believe that in essentials the 
Altamira artists were much about the same as any 
artists, and that what holds good for Turner, 
Leonardo, or Phidias holds good for them. That is to 
say, they were people more highly developed in certain 
ways than their fellows and their patrons: that they 
executed the commissions given them always with a 
little more in reserve than was demanded of them. 
Over and above their interest in the subject as given 
them by their patron they had a private world of 
interest, unguessed by those they catered for. That 
their art owed its existence to religion is as true as 
that gunpowder owes its explosive nature to guns. 
Just as powder had detonant properties before it served 
artillery, so even the crudest paleolithic scribblers had 
something of artistic consciousness latent in them. 
That ‘‘ the art of ornamentation owes its existence 
chiefly to religion ’’, as Della Seta states, can only te 
believed when the inborn sensitiveness to rhythm, 
recognised in animals as well as savages, has been 
explained away. 

However this may be, and it seems little more than an 
academic discussion, the question might occur to one, 
What, after all, is the value of Della Seta’s analysis 
of art? Granted that his book is extremely learned 
and thorough, may it not be that he is using art in 
the least profitable way? ‘‘ Greek art and literature 
were preoccupied only with the past, with the ancient 
lives of the gods, of the heroes and men; the art is 
mythical, the literature is historical.”” We wonder. 
If we could have walked with Phidias to and from 
his work, if we could have sat listening to his inter- 
change of ideas with his brother artists or heard him 
urging on his men, should we have been specially 
struck by his preoccupation with the past? It is far 
more likely that what would have impressed us had 
been his preoccupation with the constant creed of 
great artists, no matter what their religion or 
nationality. This creed, which sustained, and yet sus- 
tains, artists in their necessary service to utilitarian 
needs, is truth to Nature. One has but to look at the 
great works of all time to recognise the identity of 
their preoccupation. The sculptor of the grey granite 
‘* Amenemhat III.”’, of the ‘‘ African from Cyrene ”’ 
(both in the British Museum), of the Parthenon 
Frieze and the Wellington Memorial in S. Paul’s, all 
have this essential common characteristic, independent 
of race, religion, and chronology. Professor Della 
Seta, in labelling art as ‘‘ magical”’’, ‘‘ mythical ’’, 
‘‘iconolatrous’’, and the rest of it, seems to miss 
the essential by emphasising the accidental. Reli- 
gions and mythologies come and go, but life and Nature 
abide, ever challenging and escaping. We have 


quoted Della Seta as saying that art which seeks for 
expressiveness rather than for the material utility of 
its products absolutely never existed. This is so false 
when we think, for example, of landscape, as to puzzle 
us. In the same way we find many apparently in- 
explicable statements, as that Christian art could not 
satisfactorily manage isolated figures, being rather 
driven to express itself in cycles of figures. This, 
when we consider Leonardo’s, Donatello’s, and Pollai- 
uolo’s equestrian monuments, baffles criticism. The 
inference seems that Donatello ceased to be a Chris- 
tian artist when engaged on a secular commission. 
Again, with the Parthenon Frieze in view it is difficult 
to see why ‘‘ Greek art was influenced by its subjects 
to isolate its figures’’. Nor does our experience 
warrant the professor’s theory that children draw not 
what strikes their fancy most, but what they desire 
to possess. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MADEMOISELLE IXE”’. 


Falconer.’ By Evelyn March-Phillipps. Nisbet. 
8. 
EADERS of the Sarurpay Review should know 
by this time what we think of ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Ixe ’’, the little story by Marie Hawker, or ‘‘ Lanoe 
Falconer ’’. It is a true and lovely bit of work, com- 
pared with which most of the showy and easy-clever 
and obvious second or third-class fiction of to-day 
should cut a somewhat shamed figure. ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Ixe’’ is the real thing. We think it should endure, 
but nobody knows about that; for Time holds fast the 
secrets of his judgments—Time knows too much and 
goes too deep for publication in the lives or generations 
of any author. As tothe other odds and ends which Miss 
Hawker left, frankly, we do not think they will endure, 
though some of them are exquisite and all of them 
sincere. Miss March-Phillipps has drawn from the note- 
books and unpublished papers of Miss Hawker, and 
certainly some of her extracts have interested the 
writer of this notice, because they are pale old records 
of people, of names, which chance to be more or less 
associated with his early years—‘‘ portions and parcels 
of the dreadful past ’’, of the haunted and impossible 
past. How they will strike the public is another 
matter; and, indeed, we cannot suppose the people will 
be deeply concerned in private details about people and 
places it never heard of. How can it concern itself, 
for example, with the tenants of, say, Longparish House 
thirty-five or forty years ago, or with an entry about 
the Marchesa ‘‘ Radiconi’’? Now who, the public 
might ask, was the Marchesa ‘‘ Radiconi’’? How did 
she come into the life of Miss Hawker and into the 
neighbourhood where, later, ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe ’’ was 
written? And, to tell the truth, it is not material and 
not worth answering, even if by some odd chance one 
should know. 

But the setting of the book, the countryside, is 
more to the point, and Miss March-Phillipps sketches 
it agreeably enough. It is a land all loveliness, abso- 
lute, unspoilt, sleepy England, with a matchless stream 
and deep-rutted lanes and great hazel and oak woods. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning might have been wander- 
ing about Forton and Barton Stacey and the Wherwell 
Woods when she wrote ‘‘ Aurora Leigh ’’—indeed, we 
have in imagination set Aurora in Forton. 

This land was understood by Marie Hawker. It 
lives in ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe’’ and in her ‘‘ Hampshire 
Vignettes ’’. She did not use it for ‘‘ local colour ”’, 
which is a trick, an artifice, of book-makers: rather 
she was steeped in it, so that the fragrance and the 
perfect freshness of it come out artlessly, unconsciously, 
in her pages. That is a rare quality in books. One is 
conscious of the same thing in Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘ Wood- 
landers ”’ and other stories. 

There have been worse books about books than Miss 
March-Phillipps’s: indeed, books about books and 
their authors are as a rule a terrible infliction; either 
impudent or adulatory. We detest the whole lot of 
them, with a few rare exceptions. This one, however, 
is quiet enough and painstaking, which is something. 
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THE PURSUIT OF BIRDS. 


“ Hill Birds of Scotland.” By Seton Gordon. Arnold. 
12s. 6d. net. 
R. SETON GORDON’S book has recalled to us 
radiant days in the northern hills he knows so 
well. He has recalled to us our own adventures on a 
burning summer day, with the golden eagles and their 
eyrie at Glen Taner; the song of the water ouzel whilst 
we have been intent on salmon in the bitter cold of an 
afternoon in the Highlands not much past midwinter ; 
and, though he does not, as he assuredly should, 
include the grey wagtail among his Scottish hill birds, 
we have recalled vividly the lovely spectacle of these 
brilliant little birds about the streamlets and high 
cascades of Perthshire waters. ; 
The pursuit of birds is indeed a wonderful recreation ; 
and we believe that on the whole it surpasses the 
recreation of angling itself, though often the two are 
inextricably associated. Birds certainly add greatly to 
the charm of angling, whether one is pursuing salmon 
in the North, and watching, between the visits from 
pool to pool, the oyster-catcher or the sandpiper ; or, 
along the south country trout streams, redshank in 
spring or wild and wayward green sandpiper in late 
summer. Mr. Seton Gordon has closely studied two 
species of which few people in this country know any- 
thing—namely, the snow bunting and the crested tit- 
mouse, and he is able to describe both in their nesting 
haunts in Scotland. Also he gives us capital sketches 
of the greenshank and the dotterel. Of golden eagles 
he has much lore, and also of the peregrine falcon. 
He considers the flight of the peregrine almost match- 
less, and truly it is a noble sight to witness one 
of these birds actually flying at and half assaulting the 
eagle itself far above the deer forest in the deep blue. 
We should have said, perhaps, that the three superbest 
fliers we have seen are the griffon vulture, the Arctic 
skua, and the Alpine swift; but it is perhaps a matter 
of fancy; and, indeed, can our own common swift be 
really surpassed in wingship? 


of neo-primitives—a mannered aping of the tramp and 
vagabond, which caused fresh young men from Oxford 
to tie up their boots with string and suspect the good 
faith of any author who wore a hard hat. His simple 
verses are the spontaneous expression of his simple 
love of the Irish fields, and the feeling of these songs is 
sincere enough to take us back from the present fields 
of war. They distil for us the peace we have almost 
forgotten, before the blackbird’s song was heard 
against the bugles. Mr. Ledwidge was really happy 
in the fields, not with the happiness of an escaped 
townsman, but with the happiness of one who has 
never known or been broken to the town. 

Mr. Ledwidge plays upon a boxwood flute. It is an 
instrument he should covet; for an English poet has 
already given it to the blackbird, who is the most con- 
stant presence in these Irish songs. To spend 
elaborate criticism upon his verses would be out of 
keeping with their quality. It is their especial grace to 
be even, to flow without harsh pauses or sudden 
arresting of the ear. They are not deep or grasping. 
They are slender and fluent, without dropping into 
commonplace. To insist upon this verse or that, to 
point to any especial image or thought in them, would 
be an injustice to the essential roundness of their 
accomplishment. Mr. Ledwidge does not strike out 
single lines which insist upon the ear. He begins 
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When Mr. Seton Gordon deals with birds which | 
apparently he has not studied personally in their nest- — 


ing haunts he interests us less; for example, his notes 
on the sea or white-tailed eagle are not so vital as his 


notes on the golden eagle or the peregrine falcon: that | 


is because he draws from other sources than his own | 


OF 


to-day in the British Isles is as a nesting bird not | 


experience. But unfortunately the white-tailed eagle 


much more than a tradition. 


A BOXWOOD FLUTE. 


“Songs of the Fields.” By Francis Ledwidge. 
Jenkins. 3s. 6d. 
HE appeal of these songs, some of which are 
already familiar to readers of the SATURDAY 
Review, is sharpened to-day as the appeal of the 
remoter countryside is sharpened, or of any far corner 
of life untroubled by the war. In reading them we 
are released from the present and again secluded 
among the late incredible years of peace. All that 
belongs to the past years has now a quality of reminis- 
cence. The river or beach where once we were able 
to refresh ourselves we cannot now enjoy as a contem- 
porary thing. ‘‘ This’’, we say to ourselves, ‘‘ is the 
place we used to frequent in that former life’’. We 
see it as we saw it in the past, not as we see it to-day. 
So with these songs; we seem to be listening less to 
the songs themselves than to the echo of a song whose 
charm to-day is chiefly that yesterday, when all 
was quite different, it chimed with an irrevocable 
mood. 
Mr. Ledwidge is now a corporal in the 5th Battalion 
of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers; but all these songs 
were composed before the war, and all are songs of 
the country. It was their rare merit to be really 
simple—simple in a natural and unstudied fashion—at 
a time when simplicity was desperately sought after, 
very closely studied, and very rarely natural. The 


Herbert 


simplicity of Mr. Ledwidge is not the false simplicity 


| and finishes his song in the same key; and his songs 


must be quoted whole or not at all. This is a book 
upon which new readers must have the personal assur- 
ance of those who have already read. Neither quota- 
tion nor comparison will serve. Quotation is rarely 
just, and comparison is invariably foolish. Is Keats 
a greater poet than Shelley? Is Wordsworth or 
Milton the better man? These are questions which 


| nO wise person asks; and not the wisest person 


can satisfactorily answer. We shall not compare 
Mr. Ledwidge with his contemporaries, but say 
merely that we like his verses and look to him to 
fulfil their promise in happier years than this. 


AN ORIGINAL BOOK. 


“Pointed Roofs—Pilgrimage.” By Dorothy M. Richard- 
son. Duckworth and Co. 6s. net. 
IGINALITY adventures into strange lands seek- 
ing to gratify diverse tastes. It has been said: 
““Our writings are as so many dishes, our readers 
guests, our books like beauty; that which one admires 
another rejects. . . Quot homines, tot sententia—that 
which thou condemnest he commends’’. Doubtless 
the author of ‘‘ Pilgrimage ’’ caters for her own public, 
for one that will acclaim her labours in the cause of 


_ fictional pathology. The book is a charted dissection 


of an unsound mind. It lays bare the workings of a 
sick imagination in a girl of 17 years. There is no 
plot, no love motive. Every interest is made sub- 
servient to the pathological. In the German school 
in which the scenes pass the Principal and the girls 
are viewed only through the medium of Miriam’s 
atrabilious eyes. The picture is filled with faint emana- - 
tions of her own mental disorder. 

Sometimes, in scanning the catalogue of her ex- 
ternal and mental impression, we recall the constitution 
of Marie Bashkirtseff—the youthful Russian neuro- 
path of the late ’eighties—who wrote in her ‘‘ Journal ”’ : 
‘““f am neither woman, daughter, nor friend! Every- 
thing finally resolves itself into a subject for observa- 
tion, reflection, and analysis. A look, a voice, a joy, 
a pain, are immediately weighed, examined, noted, and 
classified, and when I have noted it down I am 
content’’. There is, indeed, the same intensely 
impressionable nature in Miriam, the same egoistic 
consciousness and self-absorption; but the coldly 
critical mind towards God and kith and kind in Miss 
Richardson’s misanthropist has no prototype in that 
of the wistful Russian genius, who entreated the Deity 
that she might ‘‘ make His acquaintance’’, who 
lamented her inability to put forth love because she was 


obliged to see ‘“‘ human nature through the micro- 
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scope’’, who said: ‘‘ Everybody is commonplace ’’. 
Miriam, it seems, ‘‘ could not think of anyone who 
did not offend her’’. ‘‘ I don’t like men’’, she says, 
‘and I loathe women. I ama misanthrope’’. On the 
eve of leaving home she watches her sister dressing, 
and ‘‘ reflects that she need no longer hate her for the 
set of her clothes round her hips ’’. 

Miss Richardson has achieved a conscientious work. 
Nothing is wanting to complete the verisimilitude of 
her creation but that touch of sporting divergence from 
type whereby Nature, the parent of type, is wont to 
mock at and defy transcription. Miriam in each mood 
is so rigidly conforming to type that—truth to say— 
she becomes at length more than a little wearisome. 
Her reveries are in point. To fall into reveries and to 
make self-speeches is characteristic of her unhealth. 
She must take account of the images that chase each 
other on the surface of her mind. Accordingly we have 
pages upon pages of foolish or fevered fantasies. Once, 
in bed and sleepless, when ‘‘ the moonlight was sad 
and hesitating ’’, she recollected, meditated, reasoned, 
through the space of some twelve pages in this 
manner: ‘‘ No God. No Creation. The struggle for 
existence. Fighting. . . Fighting. . . Fighting. . . 
Everybody groping and fighting. . . Fraiilein. . . 
Some said it was true. . . some not. They could not 
both be right. It was probably true . . . only old- 
fashioned people thought it was not. It was true. 
Just that—monkeys fighting. But who began it? 
Who made Fraiilein? Tough leathery monkey. . . 
Then nothing matters. Just one little short life. . . 


‘A few more years shall roll . . . 
A few more seasons pass’... . 


There was a better one than that . . . not so organ- 
grindery— 
‘ Swift to its close ebbs life’s little day ; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories fade away; 
Change and decay in all around I see !’ 
Wow-wow-wow-whiney-caterwalley.”’ . . . 


We agree. 


NOVELS. 
“Guy and Pauline.’ By Compton Mackenzie. Secker. 
6s. 


R. COMPTON MACKENZIE has a flavour of 
his own, and for that he may be forgiven many 

But it is hard to forgive him his failure from 
grace in his latest novel. The book is thin, woefully 
thin, and not even Mr. Mackenzie’s manner and 
mannerisms, his art and studied graces, can disguise 
the fact. The whole world may love a lover, but it is 
possible in fiction no less than in real life to have too 
much of the lover. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s lovers are a very trying couple, 
and while we are inclined to like them in the early 
stage we do not find them enthralling enough to be 
willing to follow them as closely as the author 
demands through the various stages of their amatory 
career. That long engagements with only a remote 
prospect of marriage are a mistake; that they upset 
the temper and the nervous system, is a pathological 
fact which any doctor can explain. Mr. Mackenzie, 
without explaining, describes the facts at great length, 
and invites us to look on at the gradual deterioration 
of a boy and girl whom at the outset we were pre- 
pared to like, but of whom before the end of the book 
we become heartily weary. We have another cause 
for complaint against Mr. Mackenzie. His novel is in 
the nature of a sell. He lures us on very pleasantly 
with the promise of a love idyll set in romantic country, 
with many beautiful scenes and some quietly humorous 
interludes. He gives us no hint of tragedy. But this 
promising tale of love’s young dream develops unex- 
pectedly, if perhaps psychologically correctly, on 
sombre lines, so that the final effect of the story is one 
of blank depression. Guy Hazlewood, the young poet 
fresh from Oxford, full of high hopes and romantic 
ideals, is a character whom readers of ‘“ Sinister 
Street’? will remember meeting. Unfortunately Guy 


things. 


_ material. 


‘Hazlewood does not improve upon acquaintance, and 
we resent his caddish compromising of the fresh and 
delightful Pauline. And in thus alienating our sym- 
pathy from his chief character Mr. Mackenzie misses 
his mark, and his elaborate explanations and analysis 
of Guy’s sensations and emotions leave us cold. The 
book is amazingly, almost uncannily, clever. Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie has intense insight into the work- 
ings of the youthful mind. There are many brilliant 
passages in the book, and the characterisation of some 
of the minor people, notably Guy’s pedagogic father 
and the bulb-grubbing Rector, is excellent. But Mr. 
Mackenzie has not quite got over his early tendency 
to preciosity. He writes: ‘‘Guy watched for a 
moment the cheek that was closer to his lips write in 
crimson the story of her love. He wished he could 
tell his love for her with even the hueless apograph of 
such a signal ’’. ' 


“Salt of Life.” By George de Horne Vaizey. 
and Boon. 6s. 

Mrs. de Horne Vaizey has re-captured the real spirit 
of youth. She has written a really capital book for 
young people. Books for the young are apt to be 
preachy or prosy. Mrs. Vaizey’s is neither. It has 
something of the flavour of that time-honoured girls’ 
book of Miss Alcott, ‘‘ Little Women’’. It is the 
story of a family—and a very entertaining family— 
from its early nursery days. It is gay, it is sad, even 
tragic in parts, but it is essentially and intensely 
human. 

The sorrows of childhood and the enthusiasms of 
youth are very real, but also often very transitory. Jean 
and her friend, who after hearing a missionary sermon 
made up their minds to offer their lives to missionary 
work, are typical instances of this, and, as Jean tells 
her first lover later, it was only the accident of the 
secretary of the missionary society being out when she 
called that her whole life’s history was not altered. 

The present-day ‘‘ fapper’’ had not begun to flap 
in those closing days of the nineteenth century. She 
is a later production. Does she, we wonder, get as 
much joy out of life as those girls to whom a picnic 
was an event and a ball a cataclysm. To Mrs. Vaizey 
a word of thanks is due for showing us that it is 
possible for girls to be charming, accomplished and 
— without taking to bachelor habits and latch- 
eys. 

Her book is well written; it does not pall, nor does 
she strive after effect. She tells her story quietly and 
connectedly, and with a wonderful zest for the simple 
joys of domestic life. 


“ Little Hearts.” By Marjorie Pickthall. Methuen. 65. 


Miss Pickthall has made a story out of very slight 
The chief feature about it is the book of 
Wisdom in which the philosopher Michael writes from 
time to time. If he could have been persuaded to a 
little more Brevity—as he himself would have put it— 
we might have appreciated his lore better. However, 
“Little Hearts ’’ is a pretty, improbable tale, with all 
sorts of impossibilities thrown in, and enough of moon- 
shine and highwayman’s pistols and King George’s 
redcoats to give it a piquancy. Poverty is Michael’s 
mistress, but he is not true to her, and in the end we 
feel sure he will wed with the bright particular star of 
Miss Pickthall’s tale. 


“Sandy Hook.’ By Richard Dehan. Heinemann. 6s. 

Richard Dehan has evidently set out to amuse her 
public. But we fancy that the public to whom ‘‘ The 
Dop Doctor ’’ came as a delight will be woefully dis- 
appointed in this book of short stories, and incidentally 
we do not think it will be very amused. Richard 
Dehan has gone over to the other side of the Atlantic 
for most of her humour. Perhaps if we were there 
we should appreciate it, but it is difficult to do so here 
and now. The stories have no artistic merit and little 
originality. They come as an anti-climax after the 
writer’s ‘‘ Man of Iron’’, with its lengthy periods and 
rolling prose of the Early Victorian style. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


A BOOK OF BRIDGES. By FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. Text by W. SHAW SPARROW. 
Containing 35 colour plates and 36 line drawings. Crown 4to, 21]- net. Also LARGE PAPER EDITION, limited to 75 
numbered copies, for sale in England and America. Imperial Folio (15X11). Printed on hand-made paper, WITH AN 
ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH by FRANK BRANGWYN, of which only the copies required for this edition will be printed, after 
which it will be taken off the stone. $5 5s. net. 


ETCHING AND OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS. An Illustrated treatise by GEORGE T. 
PLOWMAN, with an original etching frontispiece and 26 illustrations. 6/- net. 


IS THERE A SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM? A reply to Mr. J. M. Robertson and Andrew 
Lang by G.G, GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy 8vo. 16/- net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN HENNIKER HEATON, BART. By his 
Daughter, Mrs. ADRIAN PORTER. With illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


A PAINTER OF DREAMS. By A. M.W. STIRLING. Author of “Coke of Norfolk.” With 


+ numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


LETTERS OF CAPTAIN ENGELBERT LUTYENS, Orderly Officer at Longwood, St. Helena, 
Feb., 1820—Nov., 1823. British Museum Additional Manuscripts, 20211. Edited, with an introduction, by SIR LEES 
KNOWLES, Bart., with illustrations, several of which are in colour. 10/6 net. 


MY YEARS AT THE AUSTRIAN COURT. By NELLIE RYAN, with 16 illustrations. 10/6 net. 
WAR LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN WOMAN. By MARIE VAN VORST. With 


8 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 


THE PATH OF GLORY. By ANATOLE FRANCE. French Text, with English Translation by 
A. eee. Uniform in size with other works. 3/6 net. Written by ANATOLE FRANCE for the benefit of French 
Disabled Soldiers. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY. 


illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN SCIENCE? By THOMAS W. WILBY. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 
THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. By CARDINAL NEWMAN. With an Introduction by 


Gorpon Tipy and 10 illustrations and a cover design by STELLA LANGDALE. Medium 8vo. 3/6 net. 


PANAMA AND OTHER POEMS. By lydia E4 PHILLIPS. With a frontispiece in 


photogravure, from an etching by JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 8vo 


(Second Series. By WINIFRED STEPHENS, with 


SONGS FROM THE TRENCHES. By CAPTAIN BLACKALL. l1/- net paper, 2/- net cloth. 


THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE ARMY. By THOMAS O’TOOLE. Paper Wrapper 
1/- net, Cloth gilt 2/- net. 


THE LATEST NOVELS. 6/- each 


LOOKING FORGRACE. ByMRS.HORACE ; BILDAD THE QUILL - DRIVER. By 
TREMLETT. WILLIAM CAINE. 


THE ASHIEL MYSTERY. By MRS.| MOBY LANE AND THEREABOUTS. By 
CHARLES BRYCE. A. NEIL LYONS. 


THE SUPER- IANS. 
E SI UPER BARBAR CR CAL I N 1Q UEBILLE. By ANATOLE 


Translated by WINIFRED STEPHENS. 

THEODORA. Collected English Edition of the works of Anatole France. 

THE GENIUS. By THEODORE DREISER. 
and FORD MADOX HUEFFER. JAFFERY. By W.J. LOCKE. 


VICTOR VICTORIOUS. By C. STARR| THE GREAT UNREST. By F.E. MILLS 
JOHNS. YOUNG. 


By CARL- 


By FRANCES FENWICK 


3/6 net each. 


MARIA AGAIN. By MRS. JOHN LANE. 
Third Edition. 


BARNAVAUX. By PIERRE MILLE. Trans- 
lated by B. DRILLIEN. With 8 illustrations in colour by 
Helen McKie. 


MORE ADVENTURES OF AN A.D.C, 
By SHELLAND BRADLEY. 


MOONBEAMS FROM THE LARGER 
LUNACY. By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


1/- net each. 


JOFFRE CHAPS AND SOME OTHERS. 
By PIERRE MILLE. Translated by B. 


DRILLIEN. Cloth, crown 8vo. 


THE GLORY OF CLEMENTINA 


WING. By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. Cloth, 


crown 8vo. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 
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“Love Acre.” By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. Grant Richards. 
6s. 

The author of this book is asking a good deal of 
even the most patient and understanding reader. Pre- 
tentiously written, Mrs. Havelock Ellis apparently aims 
at mysticism. But her style is not mystic. It is merely 
futile. The only thing we clearly grasp at the end of 

_ her dismal story is that the hero, one Tobias Trewidden, 

is a half-witted fool. Mrs. Ellis apparently regards 
him as one of those foolish ones whose wisdom con- 
founds the wise. We are certainly confounded. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
“The French in the Heart of America.’’ By John Finley. Smith, 
Elder. 10s. 6d. net. 


This enthusiastic book, though it was planned for peace, 
comes most opportunely as a celebration of the eager qualities 
for which we admire and praise our Ally in war. Many nations 
dispute the honour of first opening the New World to the Old ; 
but the French pilot of St. Malo, Jacques Cartier, seems entitled 
to the claim of a first intrusion into the continent of America. 
Certain it is that the most adventurous steps ever taken upon 
American soil were those of the heroic Champlain. The story 
of French adventure in America is typical of all that is most 
dear to the friends of France, recalling days when France was 
the brain of Europe and the pivot of our western civilisation. 
It was not a colonising party that went with Champlain and 
his successors, but a band of explorers, impatient to discover. 
When the French found the Mississippi they did not settle and 
enrich the land, but wondered whither it went. They did not 
seek to found free homes like the English sectaries, independent 
and self-nourishing, but to push forward and win renown for 
France. It is this which explains the poignant appeal of this 
book. America which disgraced the Spaniards, and enriched the 
English, gave to the French a sheaf of lustrous pages to add to 
the story of their spiritual achievements. Mr. John Finley, in 
writing this book, is moved to a gratitude and praise which gives 
to his story a fine unity and eloquence. It is frankly his purpose 
to disengage America’s debt to France from her debt to England, 
and he is justified in his task. No English reader will grudge to 
France her rightful honour. Mr. Finley has undertaken a 
work of necessary chivalry, in the course of which he corrects 
many popular errors as to the early work in America. His love 
for France is shared by the best Americans to-day ; and we are glad 
to find it here so clearly expressed and justified. 

This book is ago —— person who is learning to write and 
wonders what is wrong with his English. The book which really 
helps people to write is the rarest of all the books that teach. 
To find one is to exclaim with pleasure and surprise. Mr. Warner 
has all the necessary gifts for such a book—the gift to feel very 
deeply the “repercussion of something fine” in the picked 


pages of the greater English writers ; the gift to fasten upon the | 


precise quality of many different styles ; the gift to explain 
and to insist without pedantry and without once falling into the 
error of supposing that observing the rules can make a writer. 
He has written a book which the critic can read with profit 
and enjoyment, apart from any notion he may have of improving 
his English. When Mr. Warner talks to the point of adjectives 
or abstract nouns or ways of beginning an essay, his ideas go 
farther than recommendations to a schoolboy. He is explaining 
incidentally what for most grown readers is a mystery, namely, 
why some writing is loose and dead and other writing is precise 
and living. We would rather read this book, purely as criticism, 
than much of what passes as intellectual and literary apprecia- 
tion to-day. The faults he uncovers and analyses in the prose 
of the schoolboy essayist are common to the English of too 
many popular writers, and can always be studied afresh with 
advantage. 
“Festivals and Holy Days and Saints Days.’’ By Ethel L. Urlin. 
Simpkin. 6d. 

A book which probes, however slightly, into the origins of a 
popular festival cannot fail to surprise and fascinate the casual 
reader. 


of folklore will learn here much that is fresh and diverting. 
The festival has deep roots. It is often the last thing to be 
extirpated. Christianity deposed great Jove but left the 
Saturnalia ; and in the celebration of Christmas three separate 
ideals of Godhead meet together. 
The Tree is Yggdrasill,“and the dispenser of gifts is St. Nicholas, 
whom medizval Christianity invoked during a Feast of Fools, 
which in its pagan form rioted through Rome in Tarquin’s day. 
Our own St. George is the Greek Perseus as well as a crusader who 


When the thing is done as systematically as in this | 
small history, a net is spread to catch many nations, mythologies | 
and periods. Even those who already have some knowledge | 


The Yule-log is for Valhalla. | 


George and Turkey Snipe”. In studying the persistence in 

history of our festivals, we cannot help asking whether the 
industrial revolution may not do what conquests, revolutions 
and conversions have hitherto failed to do. Are we as a result 
of mechanical civilisation to lose our festivals? Already the 
gracious interludes of the Middle Ages have shrunk almost to 
vanishing, being clipped to bank holidays by Act of Parliament. 
“French Novelists of Ps snail Second Series. By Winifred 

Stephens. Lane. 

Miss Stephens has izeady proved her right to be respected 
as a critic of contemporary French literature. This second 
series deals with the work of Rolland, Marcel Tinayre, Jean 
Aicard and others. They are introduced with an essay upon 
the tendencies in French literature before the war—tendencies 
represented in the work of Charles Maurras and Maurice Barrés. 
That France was already turning away from the critical, ironic 
and destructive literature of the older men was clear long before 
the war had enabled Barrés to speak unchallenged for the 
new France in L’Union Sacrée. This change is ably analysed 
by Miss Stephens and followed in the text of her book by a 
pertinent analysis of the work of France’s younger writers. 

* 4 and the Huns.’? By Edward Hutton. Constable. 1915. 6s. 
ne 

“T want a hero,” said Byron. And so, looking round for a 
subject, may Mr. Hutton have said. We do not think he is to 
be warmly congratulated on his choice. One would rather 
see infamy a passport to oblivion than to a monograph. But 
there is no accounting for tastes, and no doubt even the Prince 
of Darkness will get his biographer some day. He had at least 
—according to Edgar—the merit of being a gentleman, a merit 
none could claim for Attila. It is, of course, the Kaiser’s 
remarkable utterance, on dispatching his troops to China, 
that has given the Hunnish potentate a vogue. Otherwise he 
might have continued to sleep undisturbed in the pages of 
Gibbon and of Hodgkin. You may read all about him there, 
a story redeemed by the distinctive styles of either author. 
Mr. Hutton, however, has seen fit to detach Attila from these 
impressive surroundings. The result, if not exactly imposing, 
is at any rate serviceable to such as want to know what there 
is to be known about Attila, without the trouble of digging it 
out of great authors. We have here a hundred and fifty pages of 
narrative, and eighty of the original Latin sources—Marcellinas, 
Jornandes, and Priscus, the last-named a type of the modern 
journalist sometimes known as “ gossipy.” 

“Bodies Politic and their Government.” By B. E. Hammond. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

More than half of this study deals with the dry bones of early 
history—we might almost say mythology. Any attempt to 
classify data deduced from such material can hardly be accepted 
as scientific by the modern school of history. Really to appre- 
ciate the history of a community one must know something of 
its political side, the actual life of the people and the motives 
that prompted their rulers. However careful the inquiry 
and however able the inquirer the poems of ancient Greece or 
the pages of Herodotus cannot be ranked as first-rate authorities 
on matters of fact. Mr. Hammond groups his bodies politic into 
pedigrees, seeking to find similarity of character due to family 
relationship. The essence of a pedigree is unbroken continuity. 
This is seldom claimed even in a collateral sense. One must 
read these tables as convenient summaries of interesting theories 
rather than as logical conclusions deduced from facts. We prefer 
the later studies, and, wide though the range is, few writers have 
achieved so compact a series of national narrative. Not the 
least interesting is the story of the Italian cities, the rise of 
Venice from the mud of the Adriatic, its trading ventures, 
exotic riches and final establishment of a governing commercial 
aristocracy whose natural tendency to political narrowness was 
well corrected by the obligations of colonisation and oversea 
commerce. Discussing the question of internal unification, and 
instancing England, Mr. Hammond rightly points out that 
English unification grew from within and was not imposed by 
Tudor sovereigns. With the last of the barons disappeared all 
feudal authority, and the Crown remained as the natural leader 
of the nation. Curiously enough Mr. Hammond omits the 
most essential factor in British unification—our insular position. 
Saxons and Normans really began to consolidate from the day 
King John lost Normandy. In the pages on “status” we are 
surprised to find the alleged letter of the Barons to the Pope in 
1301 quoted as an authority. Two so-called originals of this 
letter were produced in a recent peerage case, and Dr. Round has 
dealt with the question of their authenticity in bis usual exact 
and trenchant fashion (‘“‘The Ancestor”, No. 6). There is 
doubt that the letter was ever written, graver doubt that it was 
sanctioned by Parliament, and no proof whatever that it was 
sent to the Pope. We have no space to follow Mr. Hammond 
in his ““ modern junctions of peoples”. His book was prepared 
before Germany started out to conquer the world. Only the 
end of the war can tell us whether natural tendencies or outward 
pressure will be for the immediate future the strongest influence 


fought the Turk, and the hero of the Christmas diversion “St. | in moulding the states still to come. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


JARROLD’S NEW BOOKS 


The Oxford English Dictionary. 


A new English Dictionary on Historical Principles. (Vol. 
IX. SI—TH), STANDARD—STEAD. Edited by the late 
Sir JAMES MURRAY, H. BRADLEY, W. A. CRAIGIE, 
C. T. ONIONS. 2s. 6d. 

[Prospectus on Application. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


The Complete Works of Henry 
Vaughan. Edited by L. C. MARTIN. With Fac- 


similes. 2 vols. 8vo, canvas, with paper label, or cloth, 
gilttop. 18s. net. 


The Poetical Works of Robert 
Herrick. sai by F. W. MOORMAN. With Fac- 


similes. 8vo, canvas, paper label, or cloth, gilt top. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Oxford Historical and Literary 
Studies. Issued under the direction of C. H. FIRTH 


and WALTER RALEIGH. 


Volume IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHNSON. By W. P. 
CourTNEY. Revised and seen through the Press by 
D. NICHOL SMITH. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Vo'ume V. HENRY TUBBE. Selections Edited from the 
MSS. by G. C. MooRE SMITH. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


The Thirteen Days, July 23- 
August 4, 1914. A Chronicle and Inter- 


pretation. sy wittiam ARCHER. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Foreign Policy of Sir 
Edward Grey, 1906-1915. », 


GILBERT MURRAY. 8vo. Paper covers. 1s. 6d. net. 


The French Army Before 
Napoleon. Lectures delivered before the University 


of Oxford in Michaelmas Term, 1914. By SPENSER 
WILKINSON. 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Silesian Loan and 
Frederick the Great. By Sir ERNEST 


SATOW. 8vo. 14s. net. 


Roman-Dutch Law. 3, x. w. ree. sv. 


[ Immediately. 


The Law of Contraband of 


War. By H. REASON PYKE. vo. 


English Court Hand, A.D. 
1066-1500. Illustrated chiefly from the Public 


Records. By CHARLES JOHNSON and HILARY 
JENKINSON. Text (Part.I.). Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Plates (Part II.). Frontispiece and 44 Plates. 21s. net. 
Together, 25s. net. 


This England; An Anthology from 
her Writers. compitea by E. THOMAS. Fcap. 8vo. 


2s. 6d. net. 
Complete Catalogue on Application. 


(Immediately. 


Londen: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


THE UNDYING STORY. By W. DOUGLAS 
NEWTON, Author of “‘ War,’’ &c. The work of the Expedi- 
tionary Force from Mons to Ypres. With 3 Maps and a 
Foreword by T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 68. net. 


The STANDARD says :—"' It is a big thing to dea! with, and Mr. Newton bas 
been wise in treating it. His descriptions are splendidly vivid, and he is to be 
congratulated on the ingenuity with which he constantly finds new werds and 
phrases to describe parallel incidents. Mr. Newton manages this sort of thing 
repeatedly with unvarying success, and has the knack of talking of the small 
incidents of battle which helps the picture amazingly. The dramatic power is 
kept up with great effect." 


MODERN GERMANY AND HER HiIS- 
TORIANS. By ANTOINE GUILLARD, Professor of 
History at l'Ecole Polytechnique Suisse. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times says :— Valuable as a forcible and illuminating study . . . 


Students of history will appreciate the lucidity and attractiveness of the author's 
exposition. To the general reader the book may be certainly recommended.” 


THE SUPERMAN IN MODERN LITERA- 
TURE. By LEO BERG. Translated by CLAUDE FIELD, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, SS. net. 


THE Girt Book OF THE SEASON. 
THE BLINDED SOLDIERS Edited by 
AND SAILORS GIFT BOOK GEO. GOODCHILD 


net. Send for prospectus. 


All profits for Mr. C. A. Pearson’s Fund for Soldiers and 
Sailors blinded in the War. 


THE GOLDEN LATTICE. A beautiful Gift Book 
for Girls. Edited by H. B. ELLIOTT. 5s. net. 


The most representative writers of girls’ stories have contributed to this 
volume, which contains several Coloured IIlustrations by well-known artists. 


GOOD NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 6s. each. 

HILLARY MARRTYN. By J. E. PATTERSON 
BAMBI. (40,000 sold.) By MARJORIE B. COOKE 
ARIZONA. A Tale of the Far West. By CYRUS T. BRADY 


AND IT CAME TO PASS. By GUY THORNE 
(Author of “When it Was Dark.”’) 


New Autumn List on application. 


London : JARROLD & SON, 10 & 11 Warwick Lane. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


MR. FORREST REID'S NEW NOVEL. 


At the Door of the Gate. 


By FORREST REID, Author of ‘ Following Darkness,’’ 
The Bracknels,'’ &c. 68. 

Morning Post.—*' A notable piece of fiction—something of far greater worth 
than many a popular success. Mr. Reid is always interesting and never 
commonplace. His narrative style is admirably terse and vivid, with no waste 
of words. Further he has humour and irony in abundance, and. t is more, 
a a of when and how to use them. Certainly it is a book to read and 
to remember. 


A NEW ZEALAND SURGEON'S EXPERIENCES. 


A SURGEON IN KHAKI 


By A. A. MARTIN, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
With Illustrations from the Author's Photographs. 10s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle:-—* We get many war books, and we could do without 
many of them, Every now and then, however, there comes one which is a 
‘document’ of the war, a bit of actual experience shot out from it. Here is 
such a book, the story of a clever New Zealand doctor. Dr. Martin has a natural 

ft for writing. Heis observant, sympathetic, epigrammatic ; in fine, 
is interesting." 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE NEW 
FOREST. By the HON. GERALD LASCELLES, 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


THIRTY YEARS A BOXING REFEREE. 
By EUGENE CORRI. Illustrated. 108. 6d. net. 


HILL BIRDS OF SCOTLAND. by SETON 
GORDON, Author of ‘* The Charm of the Hills.'’ Illustrated 
from the Author's Photographs. 128. 6d. net. 


GOD AND FREEDOM IN HUMAN 
EXPERIENCE. A Study in Degrees of Reality. By 
the Right Rev. C. F. D'ARCY, D.D., Bishop of Down. 
10s. 6d. net. 


NIETZSCHE AND THE IDEALS OF 
MODERN GERMANY. By HERBERT LESLIE 
STEWART, M.A., D.Ph., Professor of Philosophy in Dal- 
housie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 7%. Gd. net. 


Lenten : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41-& 43 Maddox St, W. 
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CHATTO 


New and Forthcoming Books 


of Babylon 


By LEONARD W. KING 


Litt.D., F.S.A. With many Illustrations. 
A HISTORY OF SUMER & AKKAD. 
cloth. 18s. net 


History 


Uniform with 
Royal 8vo, 


The Cruise of 


The Janet Nichol 


By Mrs. R. L. STEVENSON 


A NEW BOOK ABOUT ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net 


Forty Years of ‘Spy’ 


By LESLIE WARD 


With over 150 Illustrations in Colour and Line by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, cloth. 16s, net 


Goldoni 


A BIOGRAPHY 
By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


The Biography of the Italian MOLIERE. With many 
Illustrations from contemporary prints. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
16s. net 


The Surrey Hills 


By F. E. GREEN 


With 28 Illustrations by ELLIOTT SEABROOKE, of 
which 12 are in Collotype. Crown 4to, cloth. 7s. 6d. net 


The Ballet s. Nations 


By VERNON LEE 


Decorated in Colour by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. A 
Satire on War. Demy 4to. 38. 6d. net 


Rosalba’s Journal 
By AUSTIN DOBSON 


A NEW BOOK OF THE XVIIITH CENTURY 
VIGNETTES. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
buckram. 6s. 


Drum-Taps 


By WALT WHITMAN 


With a striking 


Is, net. 


The finest War Poems ever written. 
Introduction. Small 4to, decorated cover. 


The 


Celestial Aftermath 
By CYRIL SCOTT 


A volume of Poems by the distinguished composer. 
Pott 4to, cloth, 5s. net. 
bound in vellum. 


Large paper copies, signed, and 
21s, net 


Lonpow: 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Smiru & Son (The Arden Press), 53/5 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by Recinacp WessTER Pace, at the Office, 10 King 
Street, Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, October 16, 1915. 


DUCKWORTH & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: ELINOR GLYN’S NEW BOOK 


Three Things 
By ELINOR GLYN. 
Author of ‘‘ The Visits of Elizabeth,’’ etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


A FIRST NOVEL OF UNUSUAL MERIT. 


‘Pointed Roofs 
By DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON. 
With a Poeswond by J. D. Beresford. 
‘‘ Startlingly original. Seldom have the seething impulses of 
a girl been so magically treated. A novel that no sensitive 
reader will forget.""—OBSERVER. 
Just published 6s. 


AR MOTORING HOLIDAY THROUGH GREAT BRITAIN . 


Four on a Tour 


By ROBERT & ELIZABETH SHACKLETON. 
With 146 illustrations. 7s.6d.net. Postage 6d. 


French Canada 
By J. CASTELL HOPKINS. 
With 25 photogravure illustrations, 7s.6d.net. Postage 5d. 


Through the Chinese Revolution 
By FERNAND FARJENEL. 

A graphic and reliable accountof the recent political and social 
changes in China. The author is a French professor who was 
on the spot and in close touch with the leading men in China 
during 1911-13. 

364 pages. 7s. . 6d. net. Postage 5 Sd, 


Where Animals Talk 


FOLK TALES OF WEST AFRICA. 
By the Rev. R. HAMIL NASSAU. 
Crown 8vo, 58~ net. Postage 4d. 


Birds and Man 
By W. H. HUDSON. 

“A great writer and a great naturalist.'’"—WESTMINSTER 
GAZETTE. 

‘*In his best vein. A peculiar charm and insight. 
a wonderful precision of the senses.’"—TIMES. 

Rewritten and enlarged, es frontispiece in colour. 6s. net. 

ostage 


Poetry and 


Child Training 
By V. M. HILLYER. 


A practical daily handbook for parents and teachers. 
Mlustrated. 5s. net. Postage 5d. 


The Roadmender Book of Days 


A YEAR OF THOUGHTS. 
Compiled by MILDRED GENTLE. 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth gilt, with designed end papers. Cloth 2s. 6d. 
net. Postage 3d. 


Normal and Abnormal Psychology 


By BORIS SIDIS, M.A., M.D. 

This book attempts a statement of the principles of pyscho- 
logy both normal and abnormal. The essential theories of 
pyschology are closely analysed and very clearly outlined. Dr. 
Sidis also develops a theory of his own regarding mental life, 
which is the result of many years of investigation. 

Just published. 416 pages. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Postage 


STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. | 
A New Volume Just Published. 


The Holy Spirit 
By the Rev. Principal REES. 
20 volumes now ready. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net a volume. 
Postage 4d. 
Please write for detailed Catalogue of the Series. 


RELIGION AND THE WAR. 


The Challenge of Christianity 
to a World at War 


By the Rev. E. GRIFFITH-JONES, B.A., D.D. 
Principal of the United Independent College, Bradford. 

‘* Remarkable for its courage and its vision as well as distinctly 
opportune at the present crisis. Dr. Griffith-Jones has written a 
courageous book, and we have ventured to call prominent 
attention to it because we believe that perplexed thinkers and 
troubled hearts, bewildered by the problems which the present 
war has thrown into relief, will find-—whether they agree or not 
with all the contentions advanced by the writer, no little help 
towards the solution of difficulties which present themselves to 
every man who thinks at all seriously of the deep issues of this 
terrible struggle.""—STANDARD. 
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A List of Autumn Announcements will be sent post free on request. 
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